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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

The Argive Heraeum. By Charles Waldstein, with the co- 
operation of G. H. Chase, H. F. De Cou, T. W. Heer- 
mance, J. C Hoppin, A. M. Lythgoe, R. Norton, R. B. 
Richardson, E. L. Tilton, H. S. Washington, J. R. 
Wheeler. Vol. I, 1902. Pp. xxii, 231. Vol. II, 1905. 
Pp. xxix, 389. 144 plates. Boston and New York, Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co. 

In the element of delayed publication the second volume of the 
Argive Heraeum is consistent with the first. The first appeared 
ten years after the Preliminary Report and seven years after the 
excavations themselves were completed ; the second, which was 
promised "within a few months ", has now come out, nearly three 
years later still. Notwithstanding this lapse of time the excava- 
tions have not been considered in the light of the important dis- 
coveries in Phylakopi, Thera, Troy, etc., though the results 
attained at Cnossus are briefly touched upon in the Prefatory 
Note to the second volume, where Professor Waldstein maintains 
that there was a local development in pottery at the Heraeum, 
that the Mycenaean style arose in the Argolid, and that Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie's theory that the Mycenaean style developed in Crete 
from the Kamares Ware through the Early Minoan, is erroneous. 
Nor are such books taken into account as Ridgeway's Early Age 
of Greece, or HalVs Oldest Civilization of Greece, despite the fact 
that for many the finds at the Heraeum have more than a merely 
archaeological interest. 

Misprints, 1 too, are fairly continuous and mar the beauty of this 
superb work. This criticism of the letterpress might be extended 
to the plates. It hurts one's sense of accuracy to see the interest- 
ing restoration of the West Building on pi. XXVI drawn with 

•Vol. I, p. 4 7 read t<5 ts for tote, cf. p. 10 10 ; p. 4 8 "Hpof ; p. 5 ' Apuleius 
for Appuleius ; p. 6 4 insert bracket after 273; p. 6 ' read Sen. for Sem.; p. 
14 "- read ravTy; p. 15 superior 3 for note 3 omitted; p. 20* read Ceryneia for 
Cynneia ; p. 30 1 Rohde for Rhode ; p. 47 note for Delos omitted ; for Delos 2 
read Delos 3 , since note 2 goes with Samos 2 ; p. 58 s read fyetSiav tov for fei&p 
tov; p. 61 ! Ridgeway for Ridegway ; p. 65 l Paus. II. 17. 6 for III. 17. 6; p. 
85. 1. 12 " to mention " for " the mention " ; p. 108, 1. 2 Alpheus for Nepheus ; 
p. log * read pp. 27-29 for p. 2 ; p. 111 3 superior 3 for note 3 omitted ; p. 120 l 
in all nine cases in last three columns move decimal point one place to left ; 
p. 142 read II. 17. 3 for II. 16. 5; p. 144 1 in quotation from Pausanias read 
ec rode for ec rove; Ceryneia for Cerynea ; p. 164 s read pp. 20g, 210 for 211, 
212 ; p. 167 in fine read Canephori for Canephorae, p. 168 1 and in index same 
mistake; p. 184, 1. 22 read XXXII, no. 4 for XXXIII, no. 4; p. 203 after 
30 
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five columns on the north side of the peristyle and four on the 
south. Of course the number of columns on the opposite sides 
was the same. Mr. Tilton gives five on p. 132, 1. 6. Against 
five, however, is the restored plan on pi. V, giving four columns 
on both north and south but pis. IV, XXIV, and fig. 2, giving 
the actual state of the ruins, show clearly that five is right. We 
build up our mental pictures of an old sanctuary by dwelling 
upon the details until the imagination at last fills out the com- 
pleted structure, and for those who cannot visit the ruins them- 
selves, mechanical errors like these often introduce not a little 
confusion and uncertainty into the process. Other instances of 
discrepancy in the number of columns assigned by different plates 
to the same building are Building II, front row, to which pi. V 
gives 16 columns and pi. IX 21 ; Building VI, to which pis. V 
and XXI give 19, and pi. VI only 17 columns. Perhaps it is not 
fair to mention the instance of Building IV (pis. V, VI, XI), for the 
architect himself has anticipated us in stating (p. 117) that there 
should be seven columns in place of the three he has drawn. 

It is matter for regret that the system of classifying the various 
finds was not more thorough. Such expressions as " I can give 
no note as to the exact spot where this inscription was found ", 
"though the places where they were found is not specified in 
any note of the excavation", "no more definite information is 
preserved ", " it is now impossible to decide from which layer 
they came ", " There is no record of provenience ", " provenience 
unknown" (very frequent in section on Bronzes), "found probably 
in", recur far too often. They become so monotonous that the 
critic who intended to enumerate them stops counting. Archaeol- 
ogy has a latitude and longitude of its own reckoned in vertical 

words " Here our copies give the form ." form omitted ; p. 206, 1. 22 read 

fyiakav for ijiidlav ; Vol. II, p. IX, 1. 2 read Troja und Ilion ; p. XV 2 read 
Troja for Troya ; p. 10 s read Heraion for Heraeum ; p. 16 no numeral fornote 
3 and references in notes 3 and 4 should be interchanged; p. 28, 1. 1 read left 
for right ; p. 83, fig. 13 form for from ; p. 91, last line read were for was ; p. 
93, 1.4 read (Fig. 22) for (Fig. 29); p. 97, 1. 3 reference to Fig. 32 a omitted; 
p. 134 for LXIV read LXVI, for LXIV, No. 5 read LXVI, No. 5 ; for LXIV, 
No. 3. LXVI, No. 3 ; p. 135 for LXV read LXIV ; p. 145, fig. 86 for LXIV, 
11 read LXVI, 11 ; p. 147 for LXIV, 12 read LXVI, 12 ; p. 148 for LXIV bis 
read LXVI ; p. 150 for LXV, 2 a-c read LXIV, 2 a-c ; p. 150, 1. 40 read suggest 
for suggests ; p. 153 for LXV, 3 read LXIV, 3 ; p. 153 for LXVI, 3 read LXV, 
3; p. 154 for LXVI, 3 read LXV, 3; p. 156 for LI, 7, p. 13 read LI, 7, p. 73; 
p. 157 for LXVI read LXV ; p. 158 for LXV, 4 read LXIV, 4; p. 162, 1. 14 for 
2 read 4 ; p. 163, 1. 29 for Roscher's Lex. II, p. 2194 read I, 2, p. 2194 ; p. 165, 
1. 11 for LXVI read LXV ; p. 166, 1. 41 for "to established" read " to estab- 
lish"; p. 172 for 23 a and b read 24 a and b, no reference given to fig. 97; 
p. 175, 1. 12 for kiuxopieuv read imxapiav • p. 180 no reference in text to note 
4; p. 186, 11 read 'A]vrJpf[ac; p. 195, 1. 18 and also note 4 for Orchemenosread 
Orchomenos; p. 235 s for example read examples; p. 265.no. 1566 for ithyphalic 
read ithyphallic; plate IV, XI read Phylakeion for Plylakeion ; pi. LV, no. 
47 omitted ; pi. LIX, no. 14 a omitted ; pi. LXIV, 1 b omitted ; pi. LXIX for 
23 in next to last line read 28: pi. LXXX, the first 367 should be 357 ; pi. 
CXII, 1981 should be 1901 ; pi. CXXIII, lower left-hand corner no. 2219 
omitted; pi. CXXXIII, nos. 2710, 271 1 omitted. 
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as well as horizontal directions. In what layer as well as in what 
exact position the object or deposit of objects is found, is often of 
critical importance. The phrases just quoted and disagreements 
between Professor Waldstein and the labels (Vol. II, pp. 61, 84) 
and failure to mention place of finding indicate rather convincingly 
that in the work of excavation accurate labeling, identifying 
description, keeping of classifying journals, and inventories were 
too much neglected. 

Note-book English is to be expected in some sections. But 
often Professor Waldstein is not even grammatical. On a single 

page (Vol. II, p. x) we find "a chronology reaching back 

well into the third and even the fourth millennia ", " It is now 
some years ago since I expressed the view ". 

The General Introduction might better have come at the end 
of Vol. II as a general conclusion. This would have saved much 
needless repetition both of subject-matter and of illustrations. 
As it is, there is even repetition in the same volume. In Vol. I, 
for example, fig. 2 is the same as pi. IV ; fig. 3 as pi. II ; fig 4 as 
pi. X ; fig. 5 as pi. VII; fig. 15 as fig. 70; fig. 45 as pi. XXV, etc. 
After showing that all other cults of Hera were derived from the 
Argive cult and that Hera, as herself the Queen, guarded the 
land of the people who spread about the foot of the fortified 
stronghold, long before she was known as the spouse of Zeus, 
Professor Waldstein takes up the topography of the temple pre- 
cinct and gives a valuable discussion of the passages in Pausanias 
and Strabo bearing on this district. Then follows the early history 
of the Heraeum. The Old Temple is associated with Proetus 
of Tiryns and by means of Penrose's principle of orientation is 
dated about 1830 B. C, a date incredible to one accustomed to 
call the Heraeum at Olympia the oldest temple in Greece and to 
date that temple with Doerpfeld about 1100 B. c. According to 
Acusilaus, Phoroneus lived about 1800 B. c, but Professor 
Waldstein would assign to him a much earlier date, about 2200 
B. C, on the ground of the genealogy in Pausanias. He would 
have him effect the synoikismos of the Argive plain and establish 
the cult of Hera there. He presents in tabular form the two 
genealogies of Pausanias, calling that which begins with Phoro- 
neus the Heraeum tradition, that which begins with Megapenthes, 
who is fourteenth in the other, the Argos tradition. He shows 
how in these literary traditions there is a basis of fact. They 
accord with the excavations, confirm the chronological sequence, 
Tiryns, then Mycenae, then Argos, and give evidence of a settle- 
ment at the Heraeum even before the Cyclopean temple ascribed 
to Proetus of Tiryns. The Old Temple faces Tiryns and Midea 
and only the later buildings are built with reference to Mycenae 
and Argos. The later history of the Heraeum is sketched and 
the fact brought out that at the Heraeum there is a continuity in 
the finds between the pre-Tirynthian, Tirynthian, Mycenaean, and 
the historical periods. This fact makes the excavations at the 
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Heraeum perhaps even more important than those at Cnossus 
and other places, where only a single definite period is rep- 
resented. Though this continuity exists, there is a paucity of 
objects of the classical period. The introduction concludes with 
a general survey of the finds, an account of the previous excava- 
tions of General Gordon and Rangab6, and quotations from the 
yearly reports of the different campaigns. 

At the beginning of the general survey of terra-cottas (p. 42) 
Professor Waldstein says " The first step to the creation of an 
image was the erection of the pillars or kiones which Pausanias 
still saw there in his time Now, as I ventured to sur- 
mise at the time of its discovery, it is highly probable that in the 
lower fragments of a large limestone pillar we have preserved to 
us the very kion which Pausanias saw, and which symbolizes the 
first image to Hera on this ancient site ". When we look at this 
" early stone pillar image " (fig. 15, repeated in fig. 70) what do 
we find? An ordinary hexagonal pillar such as has been found 
elsewhere. For example, when visiting Aegina in the year 1901, 
I saw in situ four such pillars, octagonal, to be sure, but otherwise 
similar, serving as supports in the Propylon to the Temple of 
Aphaia (which Professor Waldstein still calls the temple of 
Athena, though the Aphaia inscription was published more than 
a year before the first volume of the Argive Heraeum). It seems 
to me possible that this " earliest extant symbolical image in stone 
of a Greek divinity ", the place of finding of which is not given, 
may have been merely a support in the ancient Propylon to the 
Heraeum (cf. p. 134). But granting that such a pillar could be 
an image, Pausanias mentions no such thing in II, 17, 5 to which, 
I suppose, reference is intended. His words are <rV< kiVo? ayaKfia 
"Hpa? apxdiov, which can only mean " an ancient image of Hera 
on a pillar". On p. 24 Professor Waldstein himself translates so 
and adds " This statue must not be confused with the earliest 
symbolical pillar representing Hera mentioned by Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. I, 24, 151) ". Why then does he himself con- 
fuse them ? 

On p. 60 we have a startling table in which circ. 1400 B. c. is given 
as the date of the Middle Heraeum and Dipylon Terra-Cottas and 
of the Middle Argive-Linear and Dipylon Vases, circ. 1000 b. c. 
as the date of the Advanced Argive Terra-Cottas and of the 
Advanced Argive-Linear (Proto-Corinthian) Vases. Specimens 
of the Dipvlon Ware found on the Acropolis in Athens seem to 
be later than 700 B. C. One has an inscription which is probably 
of the seventh century (Athen. Mitt. 1893, p. 223Q. We are still 
without any means of fixing the upper limit, though Sam Wide 
thinks the style was of short duration. In any case we cannot go 
much above 1000 B. c. The date of the Proto-Corinthian Ware 
is fairly certain. Since it occurs in the graves at Syracuse, 
founded 734 B. c, 1000 B. c. is too early. The terra-cottas dated 
1500 to 1000 B. C. would be dated by others 800 to 600 B. c. (cf. 
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Winter, Die Typen der figurlichen Terra-kotten, p. xxx). 700 
B. c. as lower limit for the Corinthian Ware is too early. It is 
absent from the oldest graves in Syracuse and so belongs in the 
main to the seventh century B. C. Black-figured vases date be- 
fore 520 B. c. and early red-figured before 460 B. c. The red- 
figured style began perhaps as early as 540 B. C. Excavations 
on the Athenian Acropolis show that the style was well advanced 
by 480 B. c. 

In pp. 91-94 of the section on the Geology of the Heraeum 
Region Dr. Washington follows Philippson, Der Peloponnes. 
In pp. 94-99 he gives a scientific and interesting discussion of 
the burial of ancient remains and especially of the Heraeum site. 
The question is often asked, how ancient ruins are buried, and 
here is an accurate answer. 

In the section on Architecture Mr. Tilton describes with exact 
measurements and many illustrations and plates the actual state 
of the ruins of the ten buildings exhumed and attempts restora- 
tions. The columns and the entire superstructure of the Old 
Temple were doubtless originally of wood, and stone columns 
may have been substituted later for the wooden ones, as at the 
Olympia Heraeum. The Old Temple was burned in 423 B. c, 
as Pausanias relates, and replaced by the Second Temple, the 
architectural elements of which Mr. Tilton describes at length. 
By means of the unit of measurement, 0.326 m. (the same as at 
Olympia), Mr. Tilton reconstructs the temple and gives the front 
elevation in fig. 59 and the side elevation in pi. XVIII. The 
pediments and metopes are filled with imaginary sculptures, but 
the acroteria are omitted. The cyma-moulding, carved with an 
anthemion ornament interspersed with Hera's cuckoo-dove and 
lion's head gargoyles, is unique. This ornamentation, which 
forms an appropriate border design for the cover of the two 
volumes, recurs on coins, on the crown of the head of Hera sup- 
posed to be a copy of the statue of Polyclitus. Professor Wald- 
stein cites this as proof that Polyclitus influenced the archi- 
tectural as well as sculptural decorations. Besides the two 
temples (the only buildings mentioned by Pausanias) there are 
four stoae and East, West, Northwest, and Roman Buildings, of 
which descriptions, plans, elevations, sections, and restorations 
are given. The restorations are not certain, as Mr. Tilton him- 
self says, and he sometimes gives differing ones. In the South 
Stoa the projections from the rear wall are not for supporting 
trusses, as Mr. Tilton thinks, but rather buttresses to strengthen 
the wall, which serves also as a retaining wall for the terrace of 
the Second Temple. This is probably why each layer of the 
rear wall is pushed further back than that next lower. The 
West Building was rather a dwelling of priests, a prytaneum, or 
gymnasium than a " hospital for women ". Births were not 
allowed within a sacred precinct. The descriptions of the North- 
west Building and of the Lower Stoa are too brief. 
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Poros is the material mostly used in all the buildings, only the 
sculpture and carved mouldings and roof-tiles being marble. 
Mr. Tilton does not tell us whence this poros comes. But when 
I was at the Argive Heraeum some years ago, I noticed the 
similarity of the poros there to that in the quarries near Corinth. 
Some blocks are hollowed out as if they had been lightened for 
transportation. 

In the colored restoration in perspective (pi. VI) the metopes 
of the different buildings are red. But there is almost no proof 
that red was used for unsculptured metopes till Roman times (cf. 
Fenger, Dorische Polychromie p. 12 f.). 

Professor Waldstein himself deals with the statuary which is 
almost exclusively oi white Parian marble. It is remarkable that 
but few fragments of single statues were found. In fig. 72 are 
shown several fragments of a female figure of the Graeco-Roman 
period. P. 142 we read " It is not impossible that the statue may 
have been that of a priestess of Hera in Roman times which, 
according to Pausanias (II, 16, 5) stood before the temple". 
Again we have a careless reading of Pausanias. In II, 16, 5 no 
priestess is mentioned and in II, 17, 3 to which reference is prob- 
ably intended, Pausanias says dvSpidvTcs re (o-rrJKao-i rrpo ttjs io-odov, 

Kai yvvaiKav at yeyovcHrtv Upeiai Trjs"Hpas. These Statues (not a single 

statue as Professor Waldstein implies) are later than 423 b. C, 
but not necessarily Roman. The statue of Chryseis mentioned 
in II, 17, 7 is earlier than 423 b. c. Moreover, it is very likely 
that the one in question is later than the time of Pausanias. The 
great mass of statuary is architectural and belongs to the metopes 
and pediments of the Second Temple, the other buildings having 
no sculptured decorations. Fragments so large that they must 
belong to the pediments force us to interpret the phrase iirlp roiis 
Kiovas in Pausanias as referring to both pediments and metopes. 
The metopes, Professor Waldstein maintains, ran round the 
whole of the temple. He adopts the view of Curtius that the 
general representation of the Trojan war is to be assigned to the 
western pediment and the separate scenes to the metopes below 
it, the Birth of Zeus to the eastern pediment, and scenes from the 
Gigantomachia to the eastern metopes. The bulk of the metopes 
on the north and south sides were decorated with an Amazono- 
machia and possibly a Centauromachia, which Pausanias omitted 
to mention. Professor Waldstein devotes a large part of this 
section to the general style of the Heraeum marbles, showing 
that they are all of the same workmanship and belong to the 
school of Polyclitus. A priori we should say that Polyclitus 
ought to have had some influence and that Furtwangler's con- 
tention is wrong that " all these sculptures have not the least 
relation to Polyclitus ". The strife is partly idle since it would 
be strange if there were no Attic influence at all. In fact Argive 
and Attic art had such reciprocal influence that it is often difficult 
o distinguish their productions from one another. Professor 
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Waldstein presents a good discussion of the art of Polyclitus in 
view of the Heraeum finds. Then follows the detailed descrip- 
tion of the plates. He waxes eloquent over the torso of a nude 
youth (pi. XXXIV). " In the modeling of the nude this torso 
is among the finest that have come down to us". There are 
several beautiful heads. The finest is that poorly illustrated on 
pi. XXXVI. The frontispiece gives a much better view of this 
" Head of Hera ", which is already in all the handbooks of Greek 
sculpture. For a more detailed criticism of the sculpture I need 
only refer to Furtwangler's review of the first volume in the Berl. 
Phil. Wochenschrift, 1904, cols. 811-818. Though too bitter in 
some of his expressions, he points out the fact that several pieces 
known long before the American excavations are published as 
if new. 

The inscriptions on stone are republished from the American 
Journal of Archaeology by Professors Richardson and Wheeler 
who have profited by suggestions of Professor Fraenkel. From 
such an important site we should expect more than twenty in- 
scriptions and those of no great value. Several peculiarities of 
form in the letters, however, are interesting. No. I has |C = k ; 
No. II has g = rough breathing, D = &, R = p, V = v, <p = 9, 
the digamma, and the punctuation with three dots, : ; No. IV has 
C= yS ; No. VI has l-rl = I ; No. XV has e- = *. No. II affords 
the earliest mention of the names of the four Doric tribes. 
TeXa/uco (base for a slab) in No. II, firavBefiara (dedicated offerings) 
in No. VIII and lYiiy-anav (possessions) in No. IX are rare words. 

The stamped tiles are carefully published by Professor Richard- 
son. No. XI, which has A, g, and M = <r, dates at least as far 
back as 500 B. c. 

The second volume, though larger in bulk and more carefully 
executed, is less interesting to the general reader. Being in great 
part merely a detailed catalogue of the terra-cottas, vases, bronzes, 
gems, coins, etc., it affords little chance for criticism to one who 
has not before him the objects themselves. The Terra-Cotta 
Figurines are well published by Professor Waldstein and Dr. 
Chase. It is matter for regret, however, that the writers have 
not availed themselves of Winter's great work on terra-cottas 
referred to above or of the British Museum Catalogue of Terra- 
Cottas. Comparisons are odious but, if the German publication 
of the excavations conducted at Priene in the years 1895-1898, 
which appeared more than six months before Vol. II of the Argive 
Heraeum, can refer to Winter, Professor Waldstein and Dr. 
Chase in publishing the terra-cotta finds of 1892-1895 ought also 
to be able to refer to his monumental Corpus of Terra-Cottas. 
Out of 2865 terra-cotta figures there are 2557 of pre-archaic type 
to 308 of archaic and later types. The great bulk dates before 
the eighth century and yet none were found on the site of the 
Old Temple. This, to my mind, makes impossible so early a date 
as the fifteenth or sixteenth century for any of the terra-cottas. 
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There are nine classes, the second or Tirynthian-Argive con- 
taining by far the largest number, 1961 specimens. Eighty-five 
per cent, are figures of the flat-bodied type with either the " bird- 
face " or its successor, the archaic head. " Nowhere have they 
been found in such numbers or exhibiting such a clearly marked 
development as at Argos. We feel justified, therefore, in giving 
them the distinctive name of Argive". Professor Waldstein and 
Dr. Chase proceed to say that " the most striking fact is the great 
preponderance of female forms " which, they maintain, represent 
a primitive female goddess or even Hera. But this is the most 
striking fact about every find in terra-cottas. The draped female 
form was much preferred by the coroplastes. There are few Myce- 
naean or Geometric figures. Even the Archaic Class is poorly 
represented and seems to be the product of outside influences. 
Some show traces of the schools of Rhodes and of Cyprus. 
There are also numerous specimens of the cheap variety of offer- 
ings such as were sold at the entrances to temples. The chief 
interest, however, is in the " Argive " classes which reveal "The 
existence of an artistic tradition which began long before the 
period of the distinctly Mycenaean civilization, and continued 
unbroken for centuries after it ". The detailed catalogue, which 
follows, is scholarly and careful, though there is a tendency to date 
the terra-cottas too early. For example, the well-known type of 
a female figure carrying a dove is classed as early archaic. 
Heuzey (Les Figurines Antiques de Terre Cuite du Musee du 
Louvre pi. XVIII, 2) would assign the type to the fifth century. 
Terra-cottas are in general less advanced in style than sculpture. 
Moreover, such figures are called Aphrodites, but it is not at all 
certain that they represent Aphrodite. In B. C. H. XV, No. 12, 
p. 32, fig. 4 (Winter, op. cit. I, 97, 4) a similar figure has the 
dove in the right hand, but carries in the left an object which 
Lechat did not understand. It is certainly a key and the figure 
a temple priestess. 

The next section deals with ten instructive terra-cotta reliefs, 
all archaic ex-votos already published in the Am. J. Arch. 

By far the most interesting part of the second volume is the 
section on vases by Professor Hoppin, who makes a large selec- 
tion from the 250,000 fragments, representing some 50,000 vases. 
Most of the ware is earlv and there are few vases of beauty or 
importance. Professor Hoppin adopts a different classification 
of Mycenaean vases from Furtwangler and Loeschcke, dividing 
their classes II and III into two divisions each and including 
under II, 2 a number of vases belonging to their class III. In 
this wav the line between naturalism (Classes I, II) and con- 
ventionalism (Classes III, IV) is better emphasized. Much 
Geometric ware was found and Professor Hoppin attributes this 
style to foreign influence. The so-called Proto-Corinthian Ware 
forms the bulk of the vase-fragments and for this reason the 
term " Argive " is proposed. But it is not safe to draw arguments 
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from quantity or place of finding. On that argument Attic red- 
figured ware would be Etruscan. Before the American excava- 
tions at Corinth Corinthian Celebes had been found only in Italy 
(Am. J. Arch. II, 1898, p. 195Q. It is not likely that the Argive 
Heraeum alone manufactured the Proto-Corinthian ware, which 
has been found in the American excavations at Corinth itself in 
equally great quantities. Corinthian colonies (Syracuse and 
Megara Hyblaea) used it abundantly. In fact, many of the 
specimens from the Argive Heraeum seem to be of Corinthian 
clay, though Professor Hoppin does not mention the fact. Mr. 
Washburn, who has made a special study of this ware, assures 
me that, wherever the style originated, in its later stages this 
ware was made by Corinthians. Vases of Proto-Corinthian form 
have Old Corinthian technique and ornamentation (cf. Athen. 
Mitth. XXII, p. 296. Many have been dug up at Corinth). The 
term Proto-Corinthian, then, is as good as " Argive", especially 
if Mycenaean ware is also Argive, as Professor Waldstein thinks. 
But by Proto-Corinthian we mean nothing more than that this 
style is the forerunner of the Corinthian style. Professor Hoppin 
differs with Professor Waldstein in that he regards the " Argive " 
style as a direct offshoot of the Mycenaean, being contempora- 
neous with the Geometric. Professor Waldstein considers it the 
natural development of the " Argive-Linear " out of the linear 
decoration as found in Argive vases at the Heraeum from the 
earliest primitive vases through the Mycenaean periods. The 
view of Professor Hoppin seems preferable since this " Linear 
Tradition " is peculiar to all wheel-made vases. Lines do exist 
in Mycenaean ware but there are also many bands, whereas the 
purely linear style seems to occur only in the Proto-Corinthian 
Ware in its earlier stages. Professor Hoppin, citing Her. V, 88, 
attributes to an embargo on Attic ware the small number of Attic 
black- and red-figured vases (not more than a basket full of the 
former and hardly more than fifty fragments of the latter). Two 
pieces of an Attic polychrome cylix with a satyr and perhaps a 
Maenad are ascribed to the school of Euphronius and dated about 
485-480 B. c. Several pieces of Red and Megarean Ware were 
also found. On the only vase, which has any mythological impor- 
tance, dated in the eighth century, Deianeira is represented in a 
rather singular fashion, clinging to Nessus' body with one hand 
and stretching out the other as if to call for assistance. 

Three pages are devoted to the few inscriptions on vases. 
These and the inscriptions on bronze, excellently published by 
Mr. De Cou as an appendix to the Bronzes, might better have been 
included with the inscriptions on stone and the Stamped Tiles in 
the first volume, especially since Dr. Heermance omits the only 
artists' signature. The name is gone but we have the first two 
letters of % ypa <$>™ (cf. Vol. II, p. 179, pi. LXVIII). The Sicyoni- 
an e-sign and the koppa are to be noted. 
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The section on Bronzes (2841 numbers, 149 pages, 67 plates) 
is the longest, though it contains little of artistic value. The 
mere cleaning, sorting, and measuring was a tedious process and 
occupied Mr. De Cou for several years. The classification is 
first by subject, secondly by style. The detailed, though some- 
times wearisome, catalogue of great numbers of pins, rods, wires, 
rings, mirrors, disks, plates, cauldrons, spits, nails, etc. shows a 
very conscientious study of the material. But such objects in 
themselves are of almost no importance. We wish that Mr. De 
Cou than whom " there is hardly any archaeologist alive who 
has had more experience in dealing with ancient bronzes" could 
have given us the benefit of his experience and studied the bronzes 
in relation to other things. As it is, the section on Bronzes is a 
good museum catalogue but no one will care to read it. Never- 
theless Mr. De Cou, who is said to have done as much real work 
for the publication as any of the contributors, deserves all credit 
for giving us the facts with no theories. 

Professor Norton's study of the Engraved Stones, Gems, and 
Ivories is of interest because he distinguishes two classes of en- 
graved stones preceding the Mycenaean and shows that a series 
of rudely carved steatite stones represents a new local art at the 
Heraeum. Some Geometric, but few Mycenaean gems were found. 

The coins, published by Mr. De Cou, number 155, and of these 
only about one-fifteenth belong to the period of free Greece. It 
is remarkable that for the archaic period Corinth alone is rep- 
resented. This would seem to show the influence of Corinth on 
Argos, a subject not touched upon in either volume. On certain 
minute bronze pieces, taken to be coins, occurs an alpha with 
cross-bar broken which, Mr. De Cou thinks, shows that there 
was a local coinage after the suppression of the Achaean League. 

All the Egyptian or Graeco-Egyptian objects Mr. Lythgoe 
assigns to the twenty-sixth and following dynasties of the Late 
New Empire when Naucratis was the center of Greek influence. 
There are also two glass scarabeoids of Phoenician origin. 

Despite the delay in publication and certain minor inconsis- 
tencies these two magnificent volumes have added immensely to 
our knowledge of prehistoric archaeology in Greece and are a 
credit to American research in classical archaeology. Americans 
may feel proud that the material has been so thoroughly studied 
and so well presented. 

Johns Hopkins University. DAVID M. ROBINSON. 



